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[The Stork. 


Tus tall and stately bird (Ciconia alba), although 
a visiter of the continent of Europe, from the north of 
Spain to Prussia, and particularly common in Holland, 
is only seen in this country as exhibited in menageries. 
It was once, however, common; and its almost com- 
plete extinction here is one of the many evidences of the 
changes which man produces by the operations of his 
industry. The marshy grounds, which formerly existed 
to a great extent in England, have been drained and 
cultivated. One or two solitary storks have been shot 
in this country during the present century. The bird 
generally stands from three-and-a-half to four feet high, 
including the long neck. The feet are webbed, and the 
legs are exceedingly long, and do not appear of a thick- 
ness commensurate to the bulk they sustain. The neck 
1s also of great length; and the beak is straight, long, 
Pointed, and compressed. The stork walks slowly, and 
with measured steps; but its flight is powerful and 
long continued, and it is accustomed to traverse the 
Vou, III. 





higher regions of the air. The stork represented in 
our wood-cut is an adult male, copied, by permission, 
from Mr. Gould’s splendid work on the ‘ Birds of 
Europe.’ This beautiful publication, in its design and 
execution, is as creditable to the country as to its 
author. 

Storks are birds of passage. They spend the winter 
in the deserts of Africa and Arabia, and in summer 
return to towns and villages in colder latitudes, where 
they build their nests on the summits of old towers and 
belfries, on the chimnies of the highest houses, and 
sometimes in dead trees. In marshy districts, where 
the services of the bird in destroying reptiles are of 
peculiar value, the people frequently fix an old cart- 
wheel, by the nave, in an horizontal position, to the 
extremity of a strong perpendicular pole ;—an accom- 
modation which seems so very eligible to the birds, 
that they rarely fail to construct their capacious habita- 
tions on such platforms. The nest is a large ee 
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structure, built very strongly and durably with sticks, 
twigs, and strong reeds; and lined on the inside with 
fine dry herbs, mosses, and down gathered from the 
bushes. These fabrics last many years, and to them 
the faithful couples yearly direct their unerring course, 
from far distant regions, to deposit their eggs, and 
rear their young. 

The eggs in a nest vary in number; not less than 
two, and seldom exceeding four. The female covers 
these with the most tender solicitude, InfStances are 
recorded in which she has rather chosen to die than 
resign her charge. An affecting incident of this 
nature occurred on the day of the “ memorable battle of 
Friedland,” as related by M. Bory de St. Vincent, in 
an article of the ‘ Encyclopédie Moderne.’ A farm in 
the neighbourhood of the city was set on fire by the 
falling of a bomb, and the conflagration extended to 
an old dry tree-on which a pair of storks had built 
their nest. It was then the season of incubation, and 
the mother would not quit the nest until it was com- 
pletely enveloped in flame. She then flew up perpen- 
dicularly ; and, when she had attained to a great height, 
dashed down into the midst of the fire, as if endeavouring 
to rescue the precious deposit from destruction. In one 
of these descents, enveloped in fire and smoke, she fell 
into the midst of the burning embers, and perished. 

This constaney during the period of incubation is 
succeeded by the most assiduous care in the rearing of 
the young. The parents never lose sight of them. 
While one of the two is abroad in search of serpents, 
lizards, frogs, or snails, the other remains in charge of 
the nest. When the young have acquired strength and 
vigour, it is highly interesting to observe the tender 
couple assist them in their first career through the air. 
The progeny are said to repay this care and kindness, 
when the parents are old and feeble, by supporting 
their wings, when weary, in the long flights of their 
migration. But though it be true that the weak and 
old are thus assisted by the vigorous and young, we 
have no means of knowing that the assistants are the 
progeny of the assisted. The parents and the young 
continue to live together until the season of migration. 


For about a fortnight previous to that event, all the 
storks of the district assemble frequently in some neigh- 
bouring plain, and appear to hold a council to determine 
the destination, and the time of departure. 

When they at length take their departure, the flocks 
are generally of great extent, and vary much in com- 


pactness. ‘They are sometimes, according to Dr. Shaw, 
half a mile in breadth, and take three hours in passing. 
As they have no voice, their course is usually unattended 
by any noise but that of their wings; but, when any- 
thing occurs to startle them, or engage their attention, 
they make an extraordinary clattering noise, which may 
be heard to a great distance, by striking the mandibles 
quickly and forcibly together. By their migrations, 
they enjoy at all times a nearly equal temperature; 
avoiding those severe seasons in which the reptiles 
that form their food remain hid and torpid during a 
‘onsiderable part of the year. 

There is a peculiar interest attached to this bird, from 
the efficient protection which, in all ages and countries, 
it has received from man. In ancient Egypt it was a 
capital crime to kill a stork ; and there, and elsewhere, 
its safety and existence are still defended by penal laws. 
Indeed, there is, perhaps, no country which it is ac- 
customed to visit where its death would not be avenged, 
either by legal penalties or popular indignation. This 
protection is, doubtless, in some measure owing to 
the amiable dispositions it exhibits; but must chiefly 
be attributed to the importance of its services in destroy- 
ing tne reptiles which abound in the districts that it 
usually frequents. The protection it receives is returned 
by the confidence with which the stork constructs its 
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domicile in the midst of the most densely Populated 
cities, and views from it the near approach of ma 
without alarm. 

In Bagdad, and some other of the more remote citje, 
of Asiatic Turkey, the nests of storks present a yey 
remarkable appearance. The minars, or towers of the 
mosques, at Constantinople, and most other parts o 
Turkey, are tall, round pillars, surmounted by a vei 
pointed cone; but at Bagdad, the absence of this con 
enables these birds to build their nests upon the 
summit; and as the diameter of the nest generally 
corresponds with that of the minar, it appears as a part 
of it, and a regular termination to it. The curious 
effect is not a little increased by the appearance of the 
bird itself in the nest, which thus, as part of the body 
and its long neck are seen above the edge, appeay 
the crowning object of the pillar. The Turks hold th 
bird in more than even the usual esteem, which may he 
partly attributed to its gesticulations, which they suppos 
to resemble some of their own attitudes of devotion, 
Their name for the stork is Hadji Lug-lug : the former 
word, which is the honorary title of a pilgrim, it owes 
to its annual migrations, and its apparent attachment 
to their sacred edifices. The latter portion of the 
denomination, “ lug-lug,” is an attempt to imitate the 
noise which the bind makes. The of the Turks 
is so far understood and returned by the intelligent 
stork, that, in cities of mixed population, it rarely or 
never builds its nest on any other than a Turkish house, 
The Rev. J. Hartley, in his ‘ Researches in Greece and 
the Levant,’ remarks:—“ The Greeks have carried 
their antipathy to the Turks to such a pitch, that they 
have destroyed all the storks in the country. On in- 
quiring the reason, I was informed ‘ The stork is a 
Turkish bird: it never used to build its nest on the 
house of a Greek, but always on that of a Turk!’ The 
tenderness which the Turks display towards the feathered 
tribe is indeed a pleasing trait in their character,” 


THE LABOURERS OF EUROPE.—No. IX. 
Tue Peasanrry or tus Aups.—Savoy. 


Tue vast chain, or rather chains of the Alps, with their 
numerous ramifications, enclose several extensive coun- 
tries inhabited by various races. The principal ones 
are Savoy, Switzerland, the Grisons, the Tyrol, and 
several valleys on the Italian side of the mountains. 
Throughout all these countries the great outlines of the 
landscape are much alike ; but the soil, the climate, and 
the produets of the several districts are greatly varied, 
as well as the habits, character, and institutions of the 
people. We shall devote a separate sketch to each of 
these great divisions of the Alpine system. 

Savoy is situated on the western slope of the Alps, 
which divide it from Italy.- Another offset of the same 
mountains divides it on the south from France, from 
which country it is likewise separated to the west by 
the river Rhone and another ridge which is an offset 
of the Jura. Savoy is neither French nor Italian; it is 
geographically connected more properly with Switzer- 
land. Its inhabitants speak among themselves a native 
dialect ; mest of them, however, know French also, 
all educated people speak it fluently and correctly. 
The country has been for nearly eight hundred years 
under the dominion of the House of Savoy, who weft 
at first lords or counts of one of its valleys called Mav- 
rienne, and who by degrees subjected or inherited the 
remainder from the other feudal lords of the country. 
When, afterwards, the dukes of Savoy, having acqui 
fine and extensive provinces on the Italian side of the 
Alps, transferred their residence to Turin, where they 
at last assumed the title of Kings of Sardinia, Savey 
remained a province of the monarchy with the title 
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The eastern part of Savoy consists of deep valleys 
embedded in the highest Alps, which follow the course 
of the rivers that issue from the main ridge, and 
afterwards flow into the Rhone. The three principal 
of these valleys are Faucigny, Tarentaise, and Mauri- 
enne.. Each of these constitutes a province, and con- 
tains towns and villages. The northernmost province, 
called Chablais, is likewise very mountainous, but it 
opens to the lake of Geneva, of which it forms the 
southern coast. The western part of Savoy is more 
level, and the people are chiefly employed in agricul- 
ture. But in the great valleys, the rearing of cattle is 
the chief resource of the inhabitants. ‘The whole popu- 
lation of Savoy is about half a million. 

Besides the nobility, which is numerous but not rich, 
there are three classes of people in Savoy. First, the 
bourgeois, or citizens, who are freemen of the different 
towns, and who are generally proprietors, having a 
sufficient income to live upon. The bourgeoisie or free- 
dom may be purchased under certain conditions; the 
purchase money goes. to the support of the hospitals 
and other public uses, and part of it serves to defray the 
expense of a civic feast on the reception of the new 
member. ‘The second class consists of farmers, whether 
tenants or proprietors, cultivating their own land ; they 
live fmgally, but are generally comfortable. The third 
dass is composed of artisans and journeymen labourers : 
the former are mostly foreigners or sons of foreigners, 
and they are well employed and paid, but the agricul- 
tural labourers are generally poor, and live wretchedly. 
It is from this class that travellers derive their 
notions of the misery of Savoy. And yet they are 
not all so very distressed. A labourer receives from 
ls. to 1s. 3d. per day, and half the amount if he is 
boarded. A carpenter or wheelwright has two francs, 
or ls. 8d.a day. With these wages he can purchase 
sificient wholesome food for himself and family, ac- 
cording to the frugal manner in which they live. But 
then he has to deduct about seventy days in the year, 
consisting of Sundays and other holidays, as he is paid 
bythe day. Again, during part of the winter he either 
has no employment or works at reduced wages. These 
difficulties induce many to emigrate. The convents at 
one time supplied food to the poor, but the convents 
have been suppressed, and no provision has been made 
for the poor in lieu of them. ‘The farmers who tenant 
the lands of the wealthier proprietors, especially in the 
lowlands and near the towns, are either grangers (ano- 
ther word for métayers), who deliver one-half of the 
produce to the proprietor, mostly in kind, which the 
latter sells in the market, or t4cheurs, who are remove- 
able at the end of every year, and who give the pro- 
prietor four-fifths of the corn, half the wine, and half 
the produce of the dairy. Leases are generally for 
three years only. 

The inhabitants of the mountains are more comfort- 
able than those of the lower valleys or plains of western 
Savoy. This is owing to the rich pastures which the 
Alps spontaneously afford. The riches of a mountain 
peasant are estimated by the number of cows he can 
keep during the winter, for he must have sufficient land 
‘0 supply them with fodder while they are kept in the 
ables. A man having twenty-five cows is considered 
Wealthy, Many peasants have meadows, and rude 
habitations called chalets, made of logs of wood. In 
winter they live at the bottom of the valley where their 
Principal residence is, comprising the dwelling-room 
for their family and stabling for their cattle, often in 
the same building, divided by a partition. The neigh- 
bourhood of the cattle contributes to the warmth of 
the house. In the spring, they ascend gradually as 
the heat pushes out vegetation and the snow retires 
from the ground, In the autumn, they descend by the 
‘ame gradations, 





There are three sorts of natural pastures: the highest 
ones, which are only for the summer months, and are 
mostly common land ; those lower down the sides of 
the mountains, which are generally excellent, many 
affording three annual crops of grass, and which might 
be further improved by artificial irrigation; and the 
lowest ones, which are at the bottom, and are mostly 
marshy and chill, The less wealthy peasants find a 
great resource in the common pastures, to which they 
send as many cows as they can afford to keep in the 
winter, for that is the main consideration. The poor, 
who have no meadows to supply fodder for the winter 
months, cannot avail themselves of the common pasture 
lands. Eight days after the cows have been driven up 
into the common pasture, all the owners assemble, and 
the quantity of milk given by each cow is weighed. 
The same operation is repeated one day in the middle 
of the summer, and again at the end of the season ; and 
then the quantity of cheese and butter, which is made in 
common at the chalet or dairy, is divided according to 
the quantity of milk each cow yielded on the days of 
trial. ‘There are also public dairies in some of the vil- 
lages, where the poorer peasants may bring all the 
milk they can spare from their daily use. ‘The milk 
being measured, an account is kept of it, and at the 
end of the season a proportionate quantity of cheese is 
delivered to each, after a deduction for the cost of 
making it. 

Not many large flocks of sheep are kept in the val- 
leys of Savoy, as they require to be housed during the 
winter, when they are fed chiefly upon dried leaves of 
trees. Poor families keep a few sheep to supply them 
with wool for their domestic use. “* These little flocks 
are driven home every evening, generally accompanied 
by a goat or a cow, a pig, and an ass, and followed by a 
young girl spinning with a distaff. As they wind down 
the lower slopes of the mountains they form the most 
picturesque groups for the pencil of the painter, and 
carry back the imagination to the ages of pastoral sim- 
plicity sung by Theocritus and Virgil *.” 

Emigration during winter is general among the 
poorer peasantry of the higher valleys. The men leave 
their homes in the autumn, and proceed to France or 
Italy in quest of work, while their wives take care of 
the house, and spin and weave during the long winter 
evenings, for they make all their clothing at home. At 
the beginning of spring the men return to work in the 
fields or drive the cattle up the Alps. The younger 
emigrants wander farther, and remain sometimes absent 
for years; they proceed to Lyons and Paris, where 
they find employment as chimney-sweepers, shoe-blacks, 
hawkers, and errand-boys (commissionaires), and are 
to be seen at the corners of the streets of the French 
metropolis, where they bear an excellent character for 
honesty and sobriety. There is a difference remarked 
between the emigrants of the different valleys. Those 
from the Maurienne, which is the poorest, are the most 
numerous and also the humblest in their vocations ; they 
are chiefly chimney-sweepers or shoe-blacks ; those from 
Tarantasia are more aspiring, for although they begin 
by the same callings, they often raise themselves in 
some branch of trade ; and many have established houses 
in various parts of France. The emigrants of Fau- 
cigny are mostly carpenters and stone-masons. They 
possess much mechanical ingenuity, and are the best 
informed among the mountaineers of Savoy. The best 
hunters of chamois are also to be met in Faucigny ; 
and they follow that dangerous sport with an ardour 
extinguished only by death. The people of Faucigny 
export cattle, cheese, butter, flax, and honey,—which 
last is very much esteemed. Those of Maurienne and 
Tarantasia export likewise cattle and mules to Pied- 
mont and to France: they supply the markets of Turin 

* Bakewell’s ‘ Residence in — ° 
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with butchers’ meat, hides, butter, and cheese. Most] and possessed of great bodily strength ; and to his phy- B ina 
of the cheese, called of Mont Cenis, and somewhat re-| sical accomplishments he joined at a very early period deul 
sembling Stilton, is made in the Maurienne, The | an extraordinary inclination for the arts and sciences, men 
cheese of Tarantasia resembles the well-known Swiss} Not content to excel in fencing, horsemanship, dancing, 
cheese called Gruyere. ‘The people live chiefly on the | and music, he had in early youth acquired a consider. 
produce of their dairies: they eat rye-bread, or cakes | able knowledge of mathematics, natural science, philo. 
made of oatmeal and rye, which are baked twice in the| sophy, and the various branches of literature. The 
year, chestnuts, and now and then a piece of salt meat. | zeal and success with which he applied himself to such 
The land in Tarantasia is more productive than in the] miscellaneous pursuits did not impair his taste for 
Maurienne or Faucigny; the valley is better sheltered | painting; which, indeed, so predominated, that his 
from the north winds; and fruit-trees, the vine, barley, | family placed him as a student with Andrea Verocchio, 
and buck-wheat, are cultivated there to the very foot of | in whose school he found Pietro Perugino, the future 
the little St. Bernard. Accordingly, the peasants of| master of Raphael. Under Verocchio, Leonardo made 
Tarantasia are more comfortable than their neigh-| so rapid a progress, that he soon surpassed his master, 
bours ; their houses are better built, and kept cleaner} who was at first charmed with his pupil, but at las 
than those of the Maurienne. Tarantasia is rich in| became jealous of him. 
minerals, The lead and silver mines of Pesci and} After this event, Leonardo remained sufficiently long 
Macot are worked on account of the government. They | at Florence to establish a reputation, and acquire con. 
give employment to 600 persons of both sexes. A fidence in his own powers. He possessed great talents, 
school of mineralogy has been established at Montiers, | profound skill, and a discerning judgment ;_ to these he 
the head town of Tarantasia. The salt-pits, near| added untiring industry and continued perseverance, 
Montiers, furnish another branch of industry. There | To these latter qualities he of course owes much of his 
are mineral-springs at La Perrier, which begin to be| fame; he was ali his life a learner; and, in his pecu- 
frequented by strangers, and also at Bonneval, near the | liar art, always on the watch to seize and appropriate 
foot of the highest Alps. The people of Tarantasia are | the hints which the observation of nature’ supplied. 
peaceable, honest, and hospitable. The attachment of} In the year 1489, Leonardo went to Milan to execute 
the Savoyards to their native mountains is a feeling | an equestrian statue, which the Duke Ludovico Sfora 
which lasts for their whole lives. In almost every little | iitended to erect to his father. His many accomplish 
town or village there are gifts left by natives, who, after} ments and professional merits procured him a distin- 
may years’ residence in distant countries, have returned | guished reception from the prince, whose subsequent 
in their advanced age. It is in the churches chiefly that | strong attachment to Leonardo was equally honourable 
such gifts are seen, for the Savoyards are a religious | to himself and the artist. He was appointed Director 
people, though not superstitious. of the Academy of Painting and Architecture, which 
Marriages in these mountains are attended with| his patron had founded. The period of Leonardo's 
much festivity and ceremony. When a young man is| stay at Milan was probably the happiest of his life. 
first admitted to spend the evening at the house of a| he possessed the confidence and esteem of the duke; 
maid to whom he wishes to pay his addresses, he} his supremacy in art was unquestioned ; and the in- 
watches the arrangement of the fire-place, where several | tervals of his severer studies, as a sculptor, painter, 
billets of wood are blazing. If the fair one lifts up one| engineer, and mechanist, were solaced with music, 
of the billets and places it upright against the side of| poetry, and literature. It seems uncertain whether he 
the fire-place, it is a sign she does not approve of her| ever completed the statue of the Duke Francesco. 
suitor. If she leaves the blazing wood undisturbed, the | He made a model; but on a scale so exceedingly c- 
young man may be sure of her consent. The prelimi- | lossal that it was deemed impracticable to cast it in 
naries of the contract are soon arranged. The bride-| bronze. Leonardo himself said the work was so great 
groom makes a present to his betrothed as a pledge of | that he might labour all his life without bringing it 
his sincerity, and the following Saturday the contract is | to a completion. It is affirmed, however, that he did 
signed. At the marriage festival, twenty-four hours are | finish it; but that, with the model, it was destroyed in 
passed in rejoicings, for this is the most important event | the revolution of 1499. Its height is said to have been 
in the life of these simple mountaineers. The parish | seventy-two feet, and the weight two hundred thousand 
church, often at a great distance from the various | pounds. 
hamlets scattered on the mountain-sides, is the only In the list of the undertakings performed by Leo- 
place of meeting in these districts. There, once a| nardo at Milan, there are several by which the versa- 
week, the various families see each other’s faces. After | tility of his talents is indicated. As an engineer, he 
u week’s separation from all the rest of mankind, | triumphed over difficulties which had been considered 
amidst wild solitudes where nothing is heard but tlie | insurmountable, by effecting a junction between the 
noise of the torrent and the roar of the storm, the| canals of Martesana and Ticino; and his mechanical 
sound of the church-bell has a peculiar charm, and the | skill was exhibited by ‘several ingenious machines and 
meeting at church is a real festival. Accordingly, the | automatons, which our limits do not permit us to par 
Savoyards take particular care of their churches ; which, | ticularize. His pencil was not unemployed at Milan, 
even in the poorest and most mountainous parishes, are | for it was there that, among other works, he pail 
neat, and often handsome, and kept in good repair,|the famous picture of the “ Last Supper,” in the 
whilst their own habitations are rudely constructed, and | refectory of the Dominicans, by the express order of 
often dilapidated. the duke. This splendid monument of the genius of 
Leonardo da Vinci is copied in our wood-cut, whicl 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. will convey to our readers some idea of the arrangemel! 
and general character of the performance, in speaxilg 
Leonarpo pa Vinci was born in the castle of Vinci, | of which we cannot do better than quote the description 
near Florence, in the year 1452. He was the illegiti- | and opinion of another great painter, Rubens. “ The 
mate son of a person of noble descent, who exercised | best example of his genius which Leonardo has left us 
the profession of a notary. It appears that young|is the ‘ Last Supper.’ In this picture he has ™ 
Leonardo soon began to exhibit powers of mind and | presented the Apostles in places suitable to them: but 
personal endowments, which his father contemplated | our Saviour is in the midst of all ; in the most honour 
with pride and satisfaction, and took the proper mea- | able place, with no figure near enough to press oF lr 
sures to cultivate, He was handsome, well-formed, | commode him, His attitude is grave, with the ams 
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in a loose and free posture, to show the greater gran- | betray his master; in which agitation, however, no 
ours while the apostles appear agitated by the vehe- | mean or indecent action can be observed. In short, 
ment desire to know which among them is he who will | by profound thought, Leonardo had arrived to such a 
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degree of perfection that it seems impossible to speak 


as highly of him as he deserves, and much more im- 
possible to imitate him.” 
When Leonardo undertook this his great work, he 
commenced with the Apostles, employing on them all 
that his genius suggested to make the expression perfect. 
But when he came to the person of Christ, he could find 
nothing so much superior to the character of the other 
heads as to represent worthily the sublime ‘dea he had 
conceived of the Son of God; and, in consequence, in 
all the subsequent period of his life, it was never finished 
by him. It was only a sketch when he died. This 
anecdote recalls that of the ancient painter, who ex- 
pressed by a veil the grief of Agamemnon, which he 
despaired of representing. The head of Judas was also 
left for a considerable time unfinished, from the difficulty 
the artist experienced in expressing that combination of 
malign dispositions which he wished to exhibit in his 
countenance. The deficiency is said to have been thus 
supplied :—the prior of the convent, a hard and harsh 
man, being displeased at the delay, complained to the 
duke on the subject, who spoke somewhat sharply 
about it to the artist, and he, to be revenged, drew an 
exact likeness of the prior in the person of the traitorous 
apostle. 
In connexion with this picture, we find, in the 
‘ Biographie Universelle,’ an anecdote worth relating. 
When Bonaparte, at that time general of the French 
army in Italy, visited, in 1796, the hall of the church of 
“S. Maria delle Grazie,” and saw there the “ Last 
Supper.” of Leonardo da Vinci, he immediately wrote 
upon his knee an order of the day to the effect that 
this place should not be employed to lodge the military. 
After the departure of the French army, the refectory 
was used alternately as a granary and a stable; but 
when Eugene Beauharnois became viceroy of Italy, he 
directed the place to be thoroughly cleaned out and set 
in order, and that a sort of platform should be raised to 
enable the spectator to view the picture more nearly. 
Leonardo remained at Milan, after that city had 
been taken by the French under Louis XII., who 
treated the artist with much consideration. But he was 
induced, by the subsequent events of the war, to return 
to Florence, where he found Michael Angelo exercising 
his profession with great reputation and success, The 
rivalry and bitter feeling which arose between them is 
much to be regretted; and it is asserted that Michael 
Angelo did not treat the venerable artist with that 
consideration to which he was entitled. The result 
of this rivalry was a trial of skill between them, 
Leonardo painting a cartoon representing the defeat of 
Nicolo Piccinino, one of the greatest generals of Italy ; 
and Michael Angelo another, which had for its subject 
an episode in the siege of Pisa by the Florentines, 
Such higtr excellence was exhibited in both these per- 
formances, that good judges hesitated to say to which 
the preference was due. But when it is considered that 
Leonardo was then an aged man, while Michael Angelo 
was in the prime of life, it was surely a sufficient praise 
to say of the former that he was not overcome, These 
cartoons were destroyed in the wars of which Lombardy 
was long the theatre; but though materials still exist 
for instituting a comparison .between these two very 
eminent painters, we can only here state that Leonardo 
certainly possessed inventive power in a more eminent 
degree, while, in the universality of his talents, perhaps 
few men in any age have surpassed him. We can un- 
derstand and sympathize in the feeling which provoked 
him to say to his rival, “ I was already famous before 
you existed.” 
The disagreement with Michael Angelo made the 
residence of Leonardo at Florence so uncomfortable, 
that he was glad of an opportunity of going to Rome 
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city to assist at the coronation of his brother Leo ¥ 
It seems, however, that the pontiff had been prejudiced 
against the illustrious author of the “ Last Supper,” the 
slow and scrupulous execution of which he criticiseq 
with much affectation. It is related that the pope wen; 
one day to visit the great artist, and found him busily 
occupied in some chemical processes, the object 
which was to obtain a new kind of varnish. “T)j; 
man,” remarked Leo, “ never finishes anything, be. 
cause he thinks about the end of his work before it js 
begun.” In this observation there would have beep 
some truth if one who laboured for immortality could 
be too careful and exact. Leonardo was certainly slow 
in finishing his works; for his object was less to do 
much than to do well. 

Discouraged by his cold reception at Rome, Leo- 
nardo returned to Florence, and proceeded from thence 
to Parma and Milan, where he listened to the proposals 
of Francis I., and towards the end of 1515 decided on 
proceeding to France. The king, then at Fontaine. 
bleau, gave him the most honourable reception, and 
lodged him at the palace of Amboise, where he remained 
until his death, which took place on the 2nd of May, 
1519. It is commonly said that he expired on the 
bosom of the king; but as the court was at that time 
at St. Germain’s, an expression to that effect in the 
epitaph of Leonardo probably means no more than a 
figurative allusion to his death under the friendly root 
of Francis I. 


MEHMANDARS, 


Srrancers of any consideration travelling in Persia are 
furnished with an officer called a mehmandar, whose 
business it is to provide for their accommodation on the 
road. The rank and authority of the mehmandar varies 
with the consideration due to the party he attends, 
Princes of the royal blood have acted as mehmanders to 
English embassies. Of whatever rank however, these 
officers are armed with very great powers, which, as 
they are seldom moderately exercised, are very ob- 
noxious to the people, and, in frequented roads, press 
heavily on their resources. They are authorized to 
claim for themselves, and the parties they escort, food 
ready dressed, and provender for the cattle ; they can 
oblige the most respectable inhabitants to vacate their 
own houses for the reception of the strangers ; and they 
possess, or at least exercise, the power of making the 
people give them such horses as they fancy, in the place 
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of their own, For all this, so far is any payment from 
being made, that the poor people may think them- 
selves happy if the mehmandar does not exert his for- 
midable powers in extorting money from them, either 
with or without a pretext. The consequence of this 
system is, that some of the finest villages in the erapire, 
placed in the most eligible and fruitful situations which 
it affords, are soon depopulated if much exposed to 
such visits, as the inhabitants then forsake their ples- 
sant homes for more remote situations, 

The first occasion which the writer of this article had 
of becoming acquainted with a mehmandar was on 
leaving the fortified town of Shousha in the Karabaugh, 
when the Russian commandant appoiated a Tartar 
mehmandar to accompany his party to the Persian 
frontier. The conductor thus supplied was a fine 
young man, well mounted, splendidly dressed, and 
fiercely armed. As during this part of the journey 
there were few or no villages, and we uniformly en- 
camped in the open air, usually near some river, the 
services of this mehmandar presented no such ob- 
noxious circumstances as we have mentioned; but 
were limited to regulating the order and direction of 
our march, to indicating eligible situations for the mid- 
day halt, or the evening encampment, and to furnish- 
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fle accompanied us to the Persian side of the Araxes, 
ad, being then gratified with a pecuniary present, and 
with a certificate that his behaviour had been satis- 
factory, and that he had conducted us safely to the 
appointed place; left us to prosecute alone our journey 
through Azerbijan. 

When we left Tabreez, the capital of that province, 
asother mehmandar was appointed to attend our party 
io the Turkish frontier. This person was entirely dif- 
ferent both in conduct and personal appearance from 
the former. He was an older man, not so well dressed 
or mounted, the possessor of a very fine beard, and of 
s countenance exhibiting a character somewhat rough 
ud very decided. Ali (which was his name, as it is 
that of perhaps one-third of all the males in Persia) 
adeavoured to make himself useful and agreeable to 
us; but his exhibitions of zeal in our service were so 
ill-advised as to occasion far more difficulty than his 
presence prevented. We had stipulated that, on all 
occasions, we would pay for our food and accommoda- 
tin ; and that, where a place afforded a khan, he 
should not claim admittance for us to a private house. 
On approaching the termination of a day’s journey, 
it was the custom of the mehmandar to gallop on 
before us to provide for our accommodation; and, on 
our arrival, we usually found him engaged in some 
unpleasant transaction or other. Among such we re- 
member that, on entering the caravanserai in the town 
of Maindoh, we found Ali in a foam of rage, and 
engaged in plying the terrible Persian horsewhip on 
the shoulders of an elderly merchant of respectable 
appearance, whose offence was this :—the mehmander, 
on examining the rooms of the caravanserai through 
the windows, had selected that for our accommodation 
which this man already occupied; and as he seemed 
unwilling to relinquish his quarters, and delayed to open 
the door, Ali broke it down; and then, conceiving that 
he did not exhibit sufficient alacrity in clearing out the 
apartment, began to belabour him in the manner 
described. The man took the chastisement with in- 
expressible meekness as a customary, circumstance, and 
pm much surprise at our interposition in his 

alf. 
Shortly after this transaction we entered Koordistan, 
and we hoped that his knowledge of the fierce and 
passionate character of the Koords, and their hatred to 
the Persians, would make our mehmandar more guarded 
and moderate than he had been among his own country- 
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men. We were disappointed. After a long and tire- 
some ride through incessant rain, we arrived one even- 
ing in sight of the Koordish village of Adschtappa, and 
the mehmandar, as usual, galloped on to prepare for 
our reception. When ‘we came up we found the whole 
Village in an uproar; and proceeding, saw the meh- 
mandar in the court of a cottage, standing with his 
back to the wall, and surrounded by resolute-looking 
men,—the long, knotted, and dangling cords of whose 
turbans gave them a particularly wild appearance,— 
clamouring vehemently with our conductor, against 
whom they seemed highty excited; while, somewhat 
more aloof, the women screamed, and the dogs barked, 
in the chorus of abuse. On our approach to the seene 
of action ‘the excitement appeared to increase. We 
were foreibly beaten back with clubs on attempting to 
ride into the yard. Ali himself received several blows ; 
and some women, who had mounted the wall behind 
him, threw down stones upon his head. He was at 
last So irritated that he drew his sabre, on which several 
of the Koords drew their long yataghans and pressed in 
upon him. On this, the gentlemen of our party dis- 
mounted, and interposed, in a conciliatory manner, 
between the parties; and, though unarmed, succeeded 
in inducing them to put up their weapons, and in some- 
What allaying the tumult, This was, perhaps, the 
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more readily done as the Koords felt they were too near 
Tabreez to escape punishment if any serious injury were 
received by our party; and, on the other hand, we 
knew that we should all be sacrificed if a single Koord 
were killed, or even wounded, by the mehmandear. This 
affray had been occasioned by his insolence and in- 
discretion. On his arrival he had selected the best 
house in the place, and ordered the occupants to clear 
it out for our reception. To this no objection was 
made: but thinking that this labour was not performed 
with sufficient alacrity, he began to horsewhip the 
women, on which they ran away and complained to the 
men, who assembled and assaulted him in the manner 
described. ‘ We are not Persians, to bear such treat- 
ment!” was their frequent exclamation on this occa- 
sion. We decidedly took part with them, and freely 
censured the conduct of the mehmandar, at the same 
time explaining that it was our custom always to pay 
for our provisions and accommodation. The man, how- 
ever, whose women had been maltreated, would not 
admit us into his house, and we remained in the midst 
of the village, under a heavy rain, despairing of obtain- 
ing shelter for the night, when one man took pity upon 
us, and invited us to share with his family and cattle 
the scanty accommodations of his cabin. 

This mehmandar conducted us to the town of Suli- 
manieh, which is governed bya Turkish pasha, who, 
when we left it, appointed a very stately person, with 
several servants in his train, to escort our party to 
Bagdad. We had before this been very much at the 
mercy of our muleteer, a rough, white-bearded old man, 
whe cared far more about his cattle. than about their 
riders. But he was obliged, with a very ill grace, to 
become a mere cypher under our new conductor, whose 
servants took a singular delight in horsewhipping him 
when any thing amiss in the caravan afforded them 
an excuse. They were Koords, and a Koord rarely 
omits any safe opportunity of displaying the hatred 
with which he regards a Persian. Before the power of 
Ibrahim, our new mehmandar, all difficulties vanished : 
the best accommodation was ready for us, and the best 
food was forthcoming. In one village we were lodged 
in the mosque, Christians as we were, while the people 
assembled at the stated hours to their prayers on its roof. 
Ibrahim at first would allow us to pay nothing. He 
said we were the guests of the Pasha, and he dared 
not permit us to incur expense. We were, however, 
so much distressed to see the heavy countenances with 
which the poor people brought to our lodgings their 
rice, bread, fowls, eggs, and fruits, that we again 
insisted very strongly on our right to pay for what we 
required. We carried the point ; for a sudden thought 
seemed to strike the mehmandar, which induced him to 
withdraw his opposition, saying, “ After all, the law 
for the English is, that they may do what they like.” 
We observed, with surprise, that the villagers expressed 
no satisfaction when informed that we intended to pay 
for what they supplied ; but we had afterwards cause 
to believe that our conductor obliged them to deposit 
in his privy-purse the money they received in payment 
from our party. 

Circumstances such as these we have detailed ex- 
hibit, perhaps more forcibly than the history of de- 
populated cities, the miseries which invariably connect 
themselves with the minutest actions of a despotic 
government. Because it is the will of a person in 
authority that attention should be paid to travellers 
(a just and wise thing in itself), the sanctities of private 
life are vielated, and the unhappy people are made to 
feel that nothing which they possess is their own. 
Europe, during the feudal ages, was not much better 
off. Even the most «vilized people have had a long 
and arduous struggle to cast off the hereditary bondage 
in which they lived, 








SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 
I. Tue Serine Sona. 
Winter, Winter, is hurrying away ;— 
There’s a leaf on the brier and a bird on the tree ; 
And the butterfly flits in the noon-tide ray, 
And the furze hath spread its flowers for the bee: 
The lark ventures up in the pearly sky, 
The almond-bloom shews its faint blush to the sun, 
A wandering swallow here dares to fly,— 
The jolly young Spring his kingdom hath won, 
Winter, Winter, is hurrying away. 


Winter, Winter, will still remain ;— 

There’s a frost on the grass and a blight on the flower ; 
And the beetle is locked in the earth again, 

And the sheep gather close in the morning shower: 
The thrush is silent that sang before, oe 

The violet shrinks to her leafy nest, 
The mountain runnels in torrents roar,— 

The pale Spring hides in old Winter's breast. 

Winter, Winter, will still remain, 


Winter, Winter, is over and gone ;— 

There’s a dew on the lily, a scent in the rose, 
And the moth is out in the sunny morn, 

And the May-fly dies in the daylight’s close : 
The stock-dove is building in many a bower, 

The trees and the insects breathe again,— 
There’s a charm in the day and a joy in the hour,— 
The steadfast Spring hath fixed his reign. 

Winter, Winter, is over and gone. Cc. H. 


TRANSMISSION OF NEWSPAPERS BY POST. 
(From a Correspondent.} 


Wirn reference to the recent Number of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,’ containing a ‘ History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Post Office,’ it may not be uninteresting, at a period when the 
circulation of newspapers through that establishment has 
reached tosuch an unprecedented extent, to give some account 
of the origin of it, so far as it is known, and to trace the pro- 
gressive facilities which have been afforded. During the Pro- 
tectorate, a memorial was presented from certain officers of 
the post office, praying for the protection of a privilege, which 
had always been enjoyed by them, of forwarding newspapers 
by the post, which proves that the circulation of newspapers 
was on a systematic footing prior to the year 1650. In the 
year 1763 an Act was passed permitting newspapers to be 
sent and received free by members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, provided they “ were signed on the outside by the 
hand of any member,” or “ directed to any member at any 
_ whereof he should have given notice in writing to the 
ostmaster General.”. This Act.also recognized the ancient 
right of franking newspapers by officers of the post office, 
and certain clerks of the secretaries of state. In the years 
1768 and 1793, Acts were passed authorizing compensations 
to the clerks of the secretaries of state for the loss sustained 
by them “in consequence of the methods in which news- 
papers” were then “ dispersed into the country,” and the 
sending and receiving of newspapers by members of parlia- 
ment was limited to the period of the sitting of parlia- 
ment, and forty days before and after the session. At the 
commencement of the present century, the regulation re- 
quiring members of parliament to give notice of the place to 
which newspapers might be addressed to them fell into dis- 
use, and if a member's name only appeared upon the cover, 
they were sent free to all parts of the United Kingdom.— 
The free transmission of newspapers by the post was thus 
virtually thrown open to the public, and the origin of the 
establishments of agents amongst printers, booksellers, &c. 
for the supply of newspapers by post, may be dated from 
this period. In the year 1825 a law was passed rendering 
the use of a member's name unnecessary, and thus the trans- 
mission of newspapers by post became entirely open to the 
public, upon the condition that they “shall be sent without 
covers, or in covers open at the sides, and shall not contain 
any other paper or thing whatsoever; also “ that there 
shall be no writing other than the superscription upon such 
printed paper, or upon the cover thereof ;"" and in the event 
of these restrictions not being duly observed, the whole of 
such packet is “ to be charged with treble the duty of post- 
age.” It appears that in the year 1782, there were 3,070,000 
newspapers sent through the post office; in 1796, 8,600,000 ; 
in 1831, 12,200,000; and in the last year, 11,600,000, The 
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average number of newspapers sent from London daily may 
be about 40,000, and instances have occurred, at periods of 
unusual interest, of above 100,000 newspapers being sen} 
by the post from the metropolis in one day. 


Capability greater than Performance.— Men are often 
capable of greater things than they perform. They ar 
sent into the world with bills of credit, and seldom draw t 
their full extent.—Horace Walpole. 


Richard Cromwell.—The second protector, it is wel 
known, was produced as a witness at the age of near ninety, 
in Westminster Hall, in a civil suit. It is said that the 
counsel of the oppostte party reviled the good old man with 
his father’s crimes, but was reproved by the judge, who 
ordered a chair to be brought for the venerable ancient ; and 
that Queen Anne, to her honour, commended the judge for his 
conduct. From Westminster-hall, Richard had the curiosity 
to go into the House of Lords; and, standing at the bar, 
and it being buzzed that so singular a personage was there, 
Lord Bathurst, then one of the twelve new-created peers, 
went to the bar and conversed with Mr. Cromwell. Hap 
pening to ask how long it was since Mr. Cromwell had been 
in that house,—“ Never, my lord,” answered Richard, “ since 
I sat in that chair,"—pointing to the throne—Horace 
Walpole. 


The Imagination.—The faculty of imagination is the 
great spring of human activity, and the principal source of 
human improvement. As it delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and characters more perfect than those which 
we are acquainted with, it prevents us from ever being com- 
pletely satisfied with our present condition, or with our past 
attainments ; and engages us continually in the pursuit of 
some untried enjoyment, or of some ideal excellence. Hence 
the ardour of the selfish to better their fortunes, and to add 
to their personal accomplishments ; and hence the zeal of 
the patriot and the philosopher to advance the virtue and 
the happiness of the human race. Destroy this faculty, and 
the condition of man will become as stationary as that of 
the brutes.—Dugald Stewart. 














Slate.—Experiments have been-made to ascertain the ap- 
plicability of slate to other uses than the covering of houses, 
The result has been the discovery that, as a material for 
paving the floors of warehouses, cellars, wash-houses, barns, 
&e., where great strength and durability are required, it is 
far superior to any other known material. In the extensive 
warehouses of the London Docks it has been used on a 
large scale, The stones forming several of the old floors, 
having become broken’ and decayed, have been replaced 
with slate two inches thick; and one wooflen floor, which 
must otherwise have been relaid, has been cased with slate 
one inch thick; and the whole have been found to answer 
very completely. The trucks used in removing the heaviest 
weights are worked with fewer hands. The slabs being 
sawn, and cemented closely together as they are laid down, 
unite so perfectly, that the molasses, oil, turpentine, or other 
commodity which is spilt upon the floor, is all saved; and, 
as slate is non-absorbent, it 1s so easily cleaned, and dries 
so soon, that a floor upon which sugar in a moist condition 








has been placed may be made ready for the reception of the Tue 1 
most delicate goods in a few hours. Waggons or carts, and o 
containing four or five tons of goods, pass over truck-ways and a 
of two-inch slate without making the slightest impression. into 
In no one instance has it been found that a floor made 0 bli 
sawn slate has given way ; in point of durability, therefore publis 
it may be considered superier to every other commodity here. 
applied to such uses. The consequences of this discovery has di 
have been that full employment is found in the quarries ever, : 
which produce the best descriptions of slates, and that it is a 
additional employment has been given to the British excell 
shipping engaged in the coasting trade.—Fyrom a Corre- stem 
spondent, into n 
the n 
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